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upon the contrivances used for fishing. There, too, as in 
other portions of his route, he became familiar with the 
ways of Spanish priests, and formed his experiences of 
native hospitality, besides learning something of the 
system of wholesale plunder Which is carried on almost 
with impunity, on sea and on land, in this.as in all other 
portions of the islands, where it is likely to pay. It ap¬ 
pears, from the author’s statements, that piracy is frequent 
on the coast, and that the country is likewise exposed to 
gangs of lawless marauders, against whom the Govern¬ 
ment is almost powerless, while the people are generally 
deprived of firearms, or, when provided with them, don’t 
know how to use them. Occasionally they make 
descents upon the land, plundering wherever they go, 
often accompanying their rapacity with deeds of violence, 
even murder, and constantly carrying away their victims 
as prisoners. 

Of the land and sea journeys of M. Jagor, generally, it 
may be said that they are full of incident, and that he 
never allows anything to escape his notice which may 
appear to him to be likely to have interest in the eyes 
of Europeans. From volcanic eruptions to the many odd 
incidents that presented themselves to him on his journey, 
nothing is unworthy of his attention, nor beyond his 
graphic power. His style is at once quiet, simple, and 
effective, and will delight every reader of German, by the 
ease with which it portrays the grandest or the most 
simple objects. He is always deeply impressed with the 
grandeur of the scenery through which his path lies, 
heightened as it often is by the beauty and luxuriance of 
tropical vegetation, and the majesty of primaeval forests 
which extend their dense masses to the sea-margin. The 
natural productions of the country—animal, mineral, and 
vegetable—are the subject of copious mention; and in 
connection with this part of the subject he has been at great 
pains to examine for himself, and put on record, the 
industrial and Governmental conditions under which all 
this mineral and other wealth is, or rather is not, made 
available for commerce. This is remarkably seen in his 
chapters on Manila hemp, and on the Government 
tobacco monopoly. 

One of the most curious and interesting portions of the 
whole book is the twentieth chapter, which describes 
some remarkable antiquities in the narrow San Francisco 
strait, a locality whose picturesqueness the author extols, 
questioning much “whether the ocean anywhere laves a 
spot of such rich and peculiar beauty.’’ The substance 
of this chapter, together with a few other portions of the 
work, has already appeared in Bastian and Hartmann’s 
“Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic.’’ The remains referred to 
are certain ancient sarcophagi found in cavities in a 
series of marble-like rocks situated near the eastern en¬ 
trance to the straits, and in a few other remarkable locali¬ 
ties. These rocks rise out at sea to a height of a hundred 
feet. Their summits are dome-shaped, and their bases 
are much worn by the action of the sea. In these cavities 
the ancient Pintados, a race of tattooed Indians, and some 
other natives of the Archipelago, deposited the remains 
of their wives and elders as before adverted to. They 
placed them in carefully closed coffins along with the 
objects which in life they deemed most precious. Slaves 
were sacrificed at their burial, in order that they might 
not be without attendants in the next world. These spots 


were regarded with superstitious awe by the natives, who 
believed them to be haunted. A young Spanish clergy, 
man led an expedition to some of the caves, and after 
some religious ceremonies, wrecked the coffins, and 
turned their contents into the sea. The superstition still 
lingers about the rocks, although much weakened. The 
author had some difficulty in finding men resolute 
enough to accompany him on an expedition having a 
somewhat different object in view, that of bringing away 
some of the relics. He succeeded, however, and the 
trophies were deposited by him in the Zoological Museum 
of Berlin University. 

Profs. Roth and Virchow have contributed to the 
scientific portion of the book—the former dealing mi¬ 
nutely with the geology of the group, the latter with its 
ancient and its more recent inhabitants. A copious ap¬ 
pendix contains articles treating of the Islands under 
every possible aspect—historical, antiquarian, commercial, 
and governmental. The book is handsomely got up, and 
is printed in Roman characters, now getting more and more 
into use in Germany, and it is enriched with numerous 
admirably executed engravings, in various styles, from 
drawings made by the author on the spot, or obtained by 
him during his journey.. A beautifully executed map is 
added, and the whole volume may be said to be an im¬ 
portant and valuable contribution to the literature of its 
class. 


MILLER’S ROMANCE OF ASTRONOMY 

The Romance of Astronomy. By R. Kaliey Miller, 
hi.A. (Macmillan & Co., 1873.) 

T is in days of strongly marked utilitarianism, when so 
much is brought into the market that was never 
intended to go there, and so much of what is there is 
unfortunately rated at its marketable value only, that 
corresponding efforts should be made, by those who 
have the welfare of society at heart, to maintain the due 
balance of the human intellect by the cultivation of its 
imaginative faculty. It is here that poetry affords the 
noblest aid; and even the profusion of modern fiction 
may be looked upon by the philanthropist with less 
regret; if only moderately sensible and well-guided, it 
may lend important assistance in obviating that degene¬ 
ration which would be the sure result of undue and exces¬ 
sive mental development in any one direction. 

The work now before us, a curious little book with a 
curious title, may in this view of things not be without its 
value. It is a reprint and enlargement of some popular 
lectures which appeared in the Light Blue; and the 
author tells us that his object “ has not been so much to 
instruct as to entertain, and possibly in some cases to 
inspire a taste which might lead to the further prosecution 
of a most fascinating study ; and this will be his apology 
for passing over many important parts of the subject, and 
simply selecting a few points here and there which seem 
to afford scope for striking or amusing amplification.” 
And in pursuance of this design, he brings before us a 
series of speculations as to the possible condition of other 
worlds, where fancy is allowed as full a range as the most 
romantic of readers can desire. As an amusing instance 
of his peculiar vein, the following passage may be cited : 
“The part of the moon which appeals bright to us must 
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have any moisture which it may contain dried up by his 
(the sun’s) vertical beams ; while on the other, or dark 
side, the ground must be frozen hard to the depth of 
several feet, the mountains covered with glaciers, and the 
seas blocked up with icebergs. At the very margin 
between the two hemispheres there will be a narrow tem¬ 
perate zone, which will of course move round the moon, 
as the latter turns round its axis and presents its different 
faces successively to the sun ; and the only way in which 
we can see that life could be supported with comfort at 
the moon (supposing the atmospherical difficulty sur¬ 
mounted) would be by moving constantly round it, so as 
to keep always in this temperate zone. A queer Noah’s 
Ark-like sight it would be to see the whole inhabitants of 
the moon, side by side, in a huge procession extending from 
pole to pole, and hurrying quickly round it at the rate of 
ten miles an hour—some riding, some driving, and some 
travelling in slow railway trains ; beasts, wild and tame, 
galloping by their side, and all the birds of heaven flying 
along over their heads ! ” The chapter, too, on Astrology, 
is of a very diverting character, and above all, Zadkiel’s 
horoscope of the heir-apparent to the British throne. 

In the face of sucli an avowal as the author has made, 
anything like rigidity of criticism would be out of place : 
but we cannot help expressing regret that his always 
pleasing and often beautifully written descriptions should 
occasionally require the support of a more accurate state¬ 
ment of facts. We have so much respect for his ability, 
and admiration more especially for the high tone of his 
principle, as to hope that the book may reach a second 
edition : but in that case we should hope for the removal 
of several blemishes which it might seem invidious to 
point out, but which will be obvious to the scientific 
reader. T. W. W. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists' Club, 
Vol. vi. No. 4. 

This is, we believe, the oldest field-club in existence, and 
has all along been one of the most efficient and most 
prosperous so far as numbers and funds are concerned. 
Its publications, moreover, are already numerous, and 
contain much valuable material for the natural history, 
archaeology, and antiquities of Berwickshire. There must 
be already a vast amount of material shut up in the 
transactions of the now numerous local societies, of 
the greatest value in reference to the natural history of 
this country and to students of biology generally, but 
almost inaccessible except to the members of the various 
societies. It is a pity that some means could not be 
devised for bringing the most important contributions to 
local natural history', in its widest sense, together in some 
systematised form, so that they could be readily referred 
to and made available to students at large. Sir Waller 
Elliot refers to this point in his able address on Provincial 
Scientific Societies, and it is to be hoped that the Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the British Association will give it 
their consideration. Prefixed to the Proceedings before 
us is the President’s, the Rev. F. R. Simpson’s, address, 
which is wholly occupied with an interesting account of 
the various meetings of the club during the summer of 
1872. For this society is purely a field club, meeting only 
during the summer months, to explore some of the rich 
vales of Berwickshire or stretch their limbs over some, of 
the bonny Cheviot fells, gathering rich stores of varied 
knowledge, and finding a glorious appetite for the sub- 
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stantial dinner which usually winds tsp the meetings. 
One of the longest and most interesting papers is by one 
of the secretaries, Mr. James Hardy, “On Langleyford 
Vale and the Cheviots,” being a sort of survey of the dis¬ 
trict between Wooler and the base of Cheviot, and con¬ 
taining a wonderful amount of information on the geology, 
botany, zoology, and especially the prehistoric antiquities 
of the district. Mr. Hardy also contributes some valuable 
entomological lists to this part of the Proceedings, and 
various antiquarian papers; while Mr. Robert Hislop has 
a list of the rarer Coieoptera occurring chiefly in the 
parish of Nenthorn. Sir Walter Elliot contributes a list 
of the diurnal birds of prey hitherto found within the 
club’s limits. There are many other valuable papers in¬ 
cluding a memoir of the late Dr. William Baird, F.R.S., 
one of the founders of this old society, appended to which 
is a list of his many writings. There are two very well 
executed plates of flint implements and a sculptured 
stone, and a fine portrait of the Club’s late Secretary, 
Mr. George Tate. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor dots not hold himsdf responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents, A’o notice is taken of anonymous 
communications, ] 

Dr. Bastian’s Turnip-Cheese Experiments 

In a former communication* I gave an account of a series of 
experiments by Dr. Bastian, in which it was established that, 
“ by following his directions, infusions can be prepared which are 
not deprived by an ebullition of from five to ten minutes of the 
faculty of undergoing those chemical changes which are charac¬ 
terised by the presence of swarms of Bacteria, and that the de¬ 
velopment of these organisms can proceed with the greatest 
activity in hermetically scaled glass vessels, from which almost 
the whole of the air has been expelled by boiling.” 

In the first paragraph of that paper I adverted to the import¬ 
ance in every experimental inquiry of defining as completely as 
possible the method by which any given result can be attained. 
With this consideration in view, I now propose to give an ac¬ 
count of additional experiments, made chiefly for the purpose of 
elucidating the influence of slight variations of temperature on 
the result. To guard against the possibility of mistake, it may 
not be unadvisable to remark that, whereas in the experiments 
previously reported upon, I took no part, excepting as a witness, 
I am exclusively answerable for those now to be recorded. 

Certain particulars in Dr. Bastian’s method have been objected 
to as possible sources of uncertainty. Thus it has been sug¬ 
gested that when a flask, of which the neck has been drawn out 
to a capillary orifice, is boiled even for ten minutes over a lamp, 
it is not certain that the whole of the liquid contained in it is 
heated to the temperature of boiling; and again, that when the 
lamp is withdrawn in the act of closing the' capillary orifice, 
germs may enter from without. Although I do not attach much 
importance to cither of these objections, I have modified Dr. 
Bastian’s method, so as to render them inapplicable. The modi¬ 
fication, however, applies exclusively to the mode of heating the 
hermetically sealed flasks. As regards the preparation of the 
liquid, I have in no respects departed from his instructions. 

The liquid is prepared by simmering slices of peeled tumtp 
in a beaker containing about a pint of distilled water. The 
acid infusion thus obtained, is, if necessary, concentrated by 
evaporation until it possesses a specific gravity of from 101 S to 
1020 . It is then filtered and neutralised with sodic carbonate. 
A little Cheddar cheese is rubbed up with a few drachms of 
the liquid in a mortar, and the mixture strained through 
calico. By adding the strained product to the rest of the in¬ 
fusion a turbid liquid is obtained, in every drop of which parti¬ 
cles of cheese can be detected by the microscope, although 
there are scarcely any of a sufficient size to be distinguished by 
the naked eye. 

In the fust four sets of experiments retorts were used, in Ihe 
others flasks. In either case they were charged with the liquid 
of which the preparation has just been described (their necks 
having been previously drawn out), boiled over a spirit lamp, 
and sealed hermetically by directing the flame of the gas blow 
* S« Nature, vol. viii, p. i8«. 
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